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Lamb and the Lamb shall overcome them; for 
He is Lord of lords and King of kings; and they 
that are with Him are called and chosen and 
faithful” (Rev. xvii: 13, 14). 

Two classes are here divided: those with the 
beast, “kings one hour,” those with the Lamb, 
who “shall overcome them” as “ Prince of the 
kings of the earth,” He exercising his govern- 
ment by way of the heart and they theirs only 
by way of the body. Which is the more effect- 
ual working for the conquest the nations? Are 
violence, destruction and hate to win their 
hearts, or the Lamb and his followers to have 
the vietory? 

One “Quaker gun” has been fired into Cuba 
this summer, which has done more for its real 
conquest, than all those heard with shrieks of 
the mangled at Santiago. This more decided 
dominion over the Cuban heart has been won 
by an invitation of love to our hospitalities to 
do her people good. The spirit that inspired 
this ministry of blessing will continue to be 
silently storming the citadel of her heart, as 
more than a thousand returning teachers shall 
spread the flame of good will. And yet this 
movement for Cuba’s welfare is but a feeble hint 
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indeed “ good tidings of great joy.” 
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Christmas and carried to the hospital. 
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The Lamb that was Slain Worthy to Receive 
Dominion. 
No religion invented by man would propose 
to the world as its conquering Potentate and 
all-powerful Dictator so innocent, meek and 
gentle a being as a lamb. It is natural to rep- 
resent victorious might under the name of the 
Lion, as king of beasts; or to display upon the 
standards of governments the figure of the 
Eagle, the Dragon, or the Bear. But here now 
comes an aspirant for the world-power under 
the guise of the dove and the lamb. No man, 







whispered: 









you know about Jesus’ bein’ born?” 
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Don’t talk any more.” 





et. 
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didn’t, and I was going to tell you.” 
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The realization that there has come into the 
world One who is able and willing to save all 
who come to him should have a transforming 
effect upon us even in regard to the common- 
est things of life. A recent writer tells of a 
perplexity which not unnaturally assailed a 
child to whom the story of the Gospel was 


A poor little street girl was taken sick one 


there she heard the story of Jesus coming 
into the world to save us. It was all new to 
her, but very precious. She could appreciate 
such a wonderful Saviour, and the knowledge 
made her very happy as she lay upon her little 
cot. One day the nurse came round at the 
usual hour, and “ Little Broomstick ” (that was 
her street name) held her by the hand and 


“T’m havin’ real good times here, ever such 
good times! S’pose I'll have to go ’way from 
here just as soon as I get well; but I’ll take 
the good time along, some of it, any how. Did 

“Yes,” replied the nurse, “I know. Sh-sh-sh! 


“You did? I thought you looked as if you 








Doukhobor Notes. 
(Continued from page 43). 

Seventh Month 22nd.—Left Winnipeg at 
7.15 A. M. for Regina, and have had a quiet 
day. Jonathan carried on some conversation 
with passengers, but I rather improved my op- 
portunity by myself. 

Passed over the vast expanse of prairie, ar- 
riving at Regina at 5.10 Pp. M., Regina time, 
which would mean about 8.10 p. M., Philadelphia 
time. Hired a team and went out to the bar- 
racks to see Charles Constantine, the superin- 
tendent of the mounted police, whom I have 
met with on former journeyings in this section. 
We found him in his office, and were invited 
into his house, which showed a well-kept es- 
tablishment, although his wife is on a visit to 
England. 

The mounted police of the N. W. T. number 
seven hundred and fifty, Regina being their 
headquarters. The Government buildings are 
very creditable; they consist of some nice little 
homes, a training building for horsemanship, 
hospital, etc. The policemen of the N. W. 
Territory seem to be men of intelligence, al- 
though the superintendent said he was crippled 
by some of his best men having been sent off 
to South Africa; he told us that the mounted 
police made their way within two hundred miles 
of the Arctic Ocean. 

Charles Constantine’s wife had fitted out a 
building with the idea of having some of the 
matronly Doukhobor women use it as a board- 
ing-house, where Doukhobor women could be 
trained to prepare them to go out among the 
farmers, as helpers to their wives; but she 
failed in getting the Doukhobor women to leave 
their homes with that view, for which I am not 
particularly sorry; I would rather have them 
trained on their own reservation and not be 
obliged to leave their homes. 

Seventh Month 23rd.—A lovely morning, and 
we are on the train for Saskatoon, with sixty 
Doukhobors returning to their homes, having 
been at work on the railroad for two months. 

The appearance of some of the fields indi- 
cates a great lack of rain; it is spoken of as 
being almost unprecedented, but I am told that 
in Prince Albert district rains have been sea- 
sonable. 

There is quite a company of tourists on this 
train from Ontario, and some interesting con- 
versation has been had with them. Amongst 
the company is Judge Maguire, of Prince Al- 
bert. 

Arrived at Saskatoon at 2.55 p.M. As the 
train stopped for about forty minutes, it gave 
us an opportunity to speak with all the Douk- 
hobors, all but one of whom belong to the vil- 
lages not visited by William B. Harvey and my- 
self last winter; but I was recognized as hav- 
ing been on shipboard with some, if not all of 
them. There was one sick man among them, 
and one with sore eyes; the rest of them ap- 
peared pretty well. 

A policeman stationed here told me that 
after the planting of their crops they went to 
work on the railroad, and were now going home 
to harvest; he gave a pretty fair account of 
them, and Judge Maguire appeared to be in- 
terested in conversing about them, stating if 
they got started with some stock they would 
get along. 

We met with Thomas Copeland, who said he 
would come to our hotel when he got through 
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with an engagement he had on hand. We 
wanted to talk with him about the distribution 
of our goods shipped here, some of which I 
saw in the warehouse, but I judge the most of 
them have been distributed. 

On the opposite side of the railroad track 
there were three wagon loads of furs that we 
are told have been brought down from Onion 
Lake, two hundred and thirteen miles from 
here, by teams that have been nine days on the 
journey, with half-breed Indians for teamsters. 
The furs, I believe, are to go to England. 

Seventh Month 24th.—At the cabin of the 
mail contractor, where we have arrived after 
a twenty mile ride from Saskatoon, and it has 
been the dryest section of country I have tra- 
velled over; but, from what has been told us, 
we are likely to see greener fields about ten 
miles from here. Last winter this cabin was in- 
habited by an intelligent man, who knew divers 
Friends in England; he is now at Battleford. 
Frederick Leonhardt has just told us that he 
has forgotten to put knives and forks in our 
provender box, but he is getting up a dinner 
all the same, and we can use our pocket-knives. 

We arranged for the distribution of goods 
left in the warehouse at Saskatoon, among 
the three villages nearest there. 

Seventh Month 24th to Eighth Month 2nd, 
1900.—The journey from Winnipeg to Saska- 
toon, via Regina, (about five hundred miles), 
was quite restful compared with the ride across 
the prairie in the carriage, and we arrived 
at this western settlement, (known as the 
Duck Lake Colony), on the 24th ultimo, in 
pretty fair condition of health. The sight of 
a number of men and women, coming in from 
the harvest-field with their implements held up 
over their heads, was very picturesque. 

The table set for their guests by the Douk- 
hobor women was quite elaborate—under their 
circumstances. Eggs, fried potatoes, pan- 
cakes, with strawberries or raspberries, were 
placed before them, and when Joseph 8. Elkinton 
came to a stop, a good Doukhobor woman said, 
‘Eat on, eat on,’ and he replied, ‘I can’t, I can’t; 
and he adds,. “I was glad that we had a pleas- 
ant time at the supper table, for it was fol- 
lowed by the most exercising meeting of any; 
and it was calculated to take the strength out 
of us.” 

There were some Russians who were not 
members of the “‘ Christian Brotherhood,” who 
came across the Atlantic with these colonists 
a year ago, and these did not always join in the 
communit¥ plan, and had exacted rather heavy 
commissions when hauling goods from the rail- 
road to the villages. 

The Government agent had gotten somewhat 
provoked with these teamsters, and as grace 
did not greatly abound with either party, the 
services of a peacemaker were very timely. 
Some sound business counsel was given, and 
Joseph S. Elkinton says, “I told them after all 
that had been done for them they must keep 
the peace, and be kindly disposed each toward 
the other, and not feel it a hardship for any of 
them who had teams to send to Saskatoon for 
the goods designed for those who were most in 
need.” A good meeting for worship followed 
this talk, and two of the men made up their 
minds to go for the goods, to whom an order 
was given, so as to remove any misunderstand- 
ing at the railroad. 

The two-seated carriage used between the 
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villages must have been well built, as the 
“cargo” it contained is thus described: “A 
regular tent, three satchels, (besides what the 
driver had for himself), four adults, with pro- 
visions, umbrellas, canes, bags of oats, over- 
coats, guin boots, dust coats, a robe and two 
blankets and an ape.” 

“Seventh Month 25th.—A first-class Douk- 


| hobor breakfast, the women all seemed in good 


humor,” (the good feeling was particularly ap- 
preciated as, the evening before, two of them 
had considerable complaint to make of the way 
they had been treated), “and we had a good 
parting.” 

The sick were visited in every village, and, 
in some cases, money was given to those who 
were suffering. Scurvy is spoken of in this 
community as indicating a shortage of food 
last winter. 

There was a most touching case of a mother 
who had lost her mental balance under all the 
strain of emigration, including the death of her 
husband at Tuartue, and now having recovered 
in an asylum in Winnipeg, had settled near 
Yorkton, and wished her two children brought 
to her; this was to be done by the interpreter, 
Frederick Leonhardt, after his return to Win- 
nipeg. Another case of “a woman with a 
lovely countenance, but very delicate,” who 
wanted to have a home in Winnipeg, appealed 
strongly to their sympathies, and Joseph 8. 
Elkinton remarks in connection with this case, 
“While the prospect for such getting the com- 
forts of life that delicate people with fine minds 
should have, among their own people, is not 
flattering, for some time to come, yet to take 
them away and place them amongst those who 
do not understand their language, is about as 
serious a problem, and we will have to leave 
what we cannot control to a merciful Provi- 
dence.” 

They finished this day’s work by driving about 
twenty miles across the prairie, with the light- 
ning rather unpleasantly vivid all about them, 
to the home of a German Mennonite. This 
family, consisting of the parents in middle life 
with nine children, gave the travellers a warm 
welcome, and invited them to sit down at the 
table, around which all were gathered when 
they entered. 

The father had brought his family here from 
Minnesota in order for his sons to take up home- 
steads, and the improvements, made in a com- 
paratively short time, showed what could be 
done by well-directed industry. Eight hundred 
Mennonites have thus migrated from the United 
States. The piety of this sect is well known, 
and the evening and morning reading from the 
New Testament in this household, was accom- 
panied with a weight of feeling very cordial to 
the visitors. 

After leaving this haven of rest the Sas- 
katchewan River had to be crossed by fording 
it. The water came into the body of the wagon, 
and the horses were kept on the move for fear 
of quicksands. The scenery along the banks 
of thisstream is grand. The making of bricks 
by the women was an interesting and encour- 
aging sight in one village in this district. Veg- 
table gardens were also in evidence in all the 
villages, and sunflowers were being raised for 
food, both for the people and their chickens. 

A funeral was about to take place at Spa- 
sofka; a young man had been injured while 
working on the railroad. This was a very 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
The Mission of the Comforter. 


“T have yet many things to say unto you.” 
“Tt is expedient for you that I go away.” 


When we consider that the testimony, “If 
I go not away the Comforter will not come 
unto you,” was uttered by the same Divine lips 
which prophesied that the Comforter should 
guide Christians “into all truth,” it would 
seem to follow, not only that the guidance into 
fresh truth was to be the bracing and support- 
ing means of the imparted “comfort,” or 
spiritual fortification; but also that, as a pre- 
cious part of the “all truth,” the very reason 
for the Divine “expediency,” or the human 
necessity that the historic Christ should “go 
away,” or vanish in his historic character, 
should be seasonably made plain to the church 
in the course of its advancing edification. If 
therefore, in the growing light of the ages 
there shall be found one only conceivable reason 
for that necessity, that reason may well be ac- 
cepted as the presumably true one. 

The mission and message of Christ being 
addressed to the whole nature of mankind, in- 
cluding of course that element of our common 
constitution which is the highest medium of 
communion between spiritual and unspiritual 
persons, namely, the mind or intellect, it is 
thence inferable that the same reason at least 
might have been that the said going away was 
necessary to the satisfaction of our naturally 
unsophisticated, though capricious intelligence, 
as to the genuineness or authenticity of our 
Lord’s pretension as the great pioneer preacher, 
or practical exemplification and living embodi- 
ment of unselfish love. Any personal triumph 
which might have been achieved by Him with- 
out that completeness of self-prostration which 
was indicated in the language of prophecy as 
the making of his “ body as the ground, and as 
the street to them that went over” (Is. li: 23), 
would still have been liable from that limited 
and unregenerate intelligence, to the imputa- 
tion of selfish calculation and mere worldly 
ambition. The contemplation of such a triumph 
could not have conveyed the needfully cheering 
ray of hope to the humblest and most benighted 
of the wandering sons of men. It could not, 
in their occasional moments of serious introver- 
sion have banished the terror of regarding 
themselves as hopeless outcasts in the invisible 
life, nor as virtual victims of the curse of caste 
in their social relations. It could not have 
presented a gospel which the “common people” 
would “hear gladly,” nor even have assured 
them that with all his conceded Majesty, the 
alleged Benefactor was 


Not glad, as the low-loving herd, 
Of self in other still preferred; 


but that He had indeed 


Heartily designed 
The benefit of broad mankind. 
—Emerson. 


In short, it could not have set the soul-satisfy- 
ing seal of confirmation to that witnessing 
unto the truth which He came into the world 
to bear (John xviii: 37). 

On the other hand, the gospel of Christ as 
it stands is an instrumentality through which 
the humblest menial among its faithful recipi- 
ents is rich, even in the contemplation of his 
outwardly low estate. In that low estate he 
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can at least boldly assert his claim to the tri- 
bute of social toleration. On, or from, that 
meagre vantage-ground, whenever and wher- 
ever that single due is conceded to him, with- 
out coveting admiration, or even waiting for 
sympathy, he is content and glad to prosecute 
his own humble individual mission (Is. lx: 4; 
Prov. xviii: 16) in the world, even as He, the 
only begotten Son, was sent into the world by 
the Universal Father. Accepting thus the 
Lord Jesus Christ as “‘the way, the truth, and 
the life,” his own individuality is more or less 
sunk, as that of his Lord and Master wholly 
was, in his allotted work; and he will not fear 
on occasion to call on those about him to sink 
their individuality also in the same happy ser- 
vice. 

For still endures the righteous decree that 
“before honor is humility.” A genuine and 
effectual aspiration must ever begin in utter 
self-prostration. That spurious dignity which 
is so current in the world under the euphemism 
of “pride”—strange euphemism that should 
thus borrow the brand of a deadly sin!—is 
sometimes too ready to resent the proffer, and 
even the thought of toleration, as a piece of 
disparaging and insulting presumption. The 
illusions of self-consciousness and of effete 
tradition are however too rife in all directions 
safely to allow in any the stooping from prin- 
ciple to personality by casting stones at the 
unconscious transparencies of other people. 
In that truly searching illumination which it is 
the mission of the Comforter to promote, and 
which may be even now preparing to break 
forth “from the one part under heaven to the 
other part under heaven,” let us all freely 
adopt the aspiration of that “Hebrew of the 
Hebrews,” “let God be true but every man a 
liar!’—accordant as it is with the warning ex- 
tended to the Patriarch of Uz, perchance be- 
fore Abraham’s time, that the Most High will 
surely find a way to “hide pride from man.” 


Tact. 
SOCIAL, DOMESTIC, INTERNATIONAL. 


Compare, for instance, two men of equally 
good character and intentions, one of whom 
has tact and the other none. They are perhaps 
both interested in the same good cause and 
both anxious to promote it. The former sur- 
veys the ground, seeks for persons who are 
likely to respond, approaches them carefully, 
weighs their preconceived opinions, their preju- 
dices, their dispositions; appeals to the motives 
which will be likely to move them, offends none 
by his manner, or his pertinacity, or his eager- 
ness, but wins them by his quiet energy, his 
respectful attention, his calm and moderate, 
yet vigorous and convincing, presentation of 
the matter in hand. The other man prides 
himself on his absolute straightforwardness; 
he carries the same message to all in the same 
way, without preparation or variation. Not 
having studied their peculiarities, he offends 
some by an appearance of superior knowledge, 
some by his pertinacity, some by his brusque- 
ness. Very few are convinced, few are won over, 
none are inspired by his enthusiasm or melted 
by his sympathy. In pleading his cause, al- 
though sincere and earnest, he fails simply 
from want of tact. 

The same difference is seen in business, in 
social life, in the home, in national affairs. He 
who uses no tact with his customers cannot 
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sell goods. Many an honorable and industrious 
man loses his position simply from this lack. 
How many collisions between employer and 
employed might have been prevented by this 
means! How many quarrels in married life, 
how many estrangements between brothers and 
sisters, how much bitterness between dear 
friends may be traced simply to a blind and 
headstrong determination, which, without dis- 
crimination, sympathy or tact, pushes its way 
against insuperable obstacles! How many cruel 
wars, how much bloodshed and agony and ruin 
might have been saved had the originators but 
exercised a little patience, a little forbearance, 
a little willingness to explain and to hear ex- 
planations, a little power to understand the 
view of the opposite party, in fact, a little tact 
in allaying the passions, or in repressing the 
greed, or in subduing the love of conquest, 
which gave rise to these tremendous calami- 
ties! Arthur Helps says: 

“It may well be doubted whether any con- 
queror, or warlike statesman, or military mon- 
arch has ever done his conscientious scruples 
sufficient justice before he has come to the 
dread resolve of commencing a war, the burden 
of which. commencement is to be upon his soul 
forever. Better be the maimed soldier, the 
ruined peasant, the bayoneted child, the dis- 
honored mother, better endure the whole mis- 
ery of a disastrous campaign, collected and 
heaped upon one person, if such a thing could 
be, than have the fatal responsibility which 
lies upon that man, who, in wantonness, or sel- 
fishness, or even from reckless miscalculation, 
has been the main promoter of a war that 
might have been avoided.” 

It would, indeed, be tragical if a quality, the 
lack of which is so fatal to human welfare 
were only an endowment granted to some and 
"beyond the power of others to acquire. But 
this isnot so. One in mature life who is defi- 
cient in it may never gain it to the degree of 
another who has had it in full exercise for years; 
but it is a plant that all may cultivate. For 
tact demands that insight into others which 
enables us to understand their thoughts, feel- 
ings and standpoints and the skill to use that 
understanding in our intercourse with them. 
We cannot gain this suddenly. Only by close 
observation, deep reflection, great patience and 
some degree of sympathy, long continued and 
exercised, can we hope to obtainit. The more 
we care for others the better we shall compre- 
hend them, and the more skill, discretion and 
tact we shall develop in our intercourse with 
them. And if these qualities are united with 
an honorable character and a loyal feeling of 
brotherhood to all men, our service to the world 
will be assured and our lives will not be lived 
in vain.—Ledger. 


STIER, a commentator of our Lord’s teach- 
ings, calls them “The words of the Word.” In 
studying which we should remember He him- 
self is the final Word of God; interpreting the 
will of his Father in his teachings, and by al- 
most every breath and act of his life. For, 
as Dr. Stallrer, in his Christology of Jesus has 
well said: “His miracles, and his sufferings, 
his earthly history are all ‘ Words of the Word’ 
ona level with his spoken words.”—James Todd. 

Ir we could but conquer our inmost enemies 
we could stand thousands of our outward ones. 
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Selected for ‘‘ Tae FRIEND.” 

THE UNBARRED DOOR. 

When on Columbia's Eastern plains 
Still roamed her forest child, 

And the new homes of Europe’s sons 
Were rising in the wild, 

Upon a clearing in the woods 
Amos had built his cot, 

And tilled his little farm, and lived 
Contented with his lot. 


A just, peace-loving man was he, 
Kind unto all, and true; 
And well his ever open door 
The wandering Indian knew. 
But often were the settlers’ lands 
By force or fraud obtained, 
And to the red man dispossessed, 
Revenge alone remained. 


And round the blazing fire of logs, 
When winter nights were cold, 

To shuddering listeners dreadful tales 
Of Indian raids were told. 

But Amos feared not, though his home 
All undefended lay; 

And still his never-bolted door 
Was open night and day. 


One morn a neighbor passed in haste— 
“Indians, they say, are nigh; 

So Amos, bar your door to-night, 
And ‘keep your powder dry.’” 

“Nay, friend,” he said, “the God I serve 
Commands me not to kill; 

And sooner would I yield my life 
Than disobey his will. 


One gun I have, but used alone 
Against the wolf or bear; 

To point it at my fellow-man 
My hand would never dare. 

But I will put the thing away— 
They shall not see it here; 

For the old gun in hands unskilled, 
Might do some harm, I fear. 


Besides, the Indians are my friends— 
They would not do me ill; 

Here they have found an open door, 
And they shall find it still.” 

“Well,” said the neighbor, as he went, 
My path is not so clear; 

If wretches come to take my life, 
I mean to sell it dear.” 


But the good wife of Amos stood 
And listened with affright; 
“Unless,” she said, “the door is fast 
I shall not sleep to-night.” 
They barred the door, and soon the wife 
Was wrapped in slumbers deep; 
But Amos turned and tossed about, 
And vainly tried to sleep. 


Then came a voice within his heart, 
A mild rebuke it bore; 

It whispered “Thou of little faith, 
Why hast thou barred thy door. 
Weak is that poor defense of thine, 

Against a hostile band; 
Stronger than strongest fortresses, 
The shadow of my hand. 


Hast thou not said these many times, 
That I have power to save, 

As when my servant’s trembling feet 
Were sinking in the wave? 

Now let thy actions with thy words 
In full accord agree, 

Rise quickly and unbolt thy door, 
And trust alone in Me.” 


Then Amos from his bed arose, 
And softly trod the floor, 
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Crept down the stairs, and noiselessly 
Unbarred the cottage door. 

Then forth he looked into the night— 
Starlight it was, and still; 

And slowly rose the waning moon 
Behind the tree-fringed hill. 


He looked with trustful, reverent gaze 
Up to the starry sky, 

As meets a child with loving glance 
A tender father’s eye. 

The cloud was lifted from his mind, 
His doubts were over now, 

The cool air breathed a kiss of peace 
Upon his tranquil brow. 


Then back to his forsaken bed 
He softly groped his way, 

And slept the slumber of the just, 
Until the dawn of day. 

That night a painted warrior band 
Through the dark forest sped, 
With steps as light upon the leaves 

As panther’s stealthy tread. 


They reached the farm—‘“ We make no war 


With good and faithful men,” 
-The forest Indian turned and said— 

“ Here dwells a son of Penn.” 
“Brother, if still his heart is right, 

How shall we surely know?” 
Answered another, “Time brings change, 

And oft turns friend to foe.” 


Then said the first one: “I will go 
And gently try the door; 

If open still, it proves his heart 
Is as it was before” 

It yielded, and they entered in, 
Across the room they stept, 

And came where Amos and his wife 
Calm and unconscious slept. 


With tomahawk and scalping-knife, 
They stood beside the pair; 

A solemn stillness filled the room— 
An angel guard was there— 

When eye sought eye, and seemed to say, 
“ How sound the good man sleeps! 

So may they rest and fear no ill, 
Whom the Great Spirit keeps.” 


Then noiselessly they left the house, 
And closed the door behind, 

And on their deadly war-trail passed 
Some other prey to find. 

And horror shrieked around their steps, 
And bloodshed marked their way, 

And many homes were désolate 
When rose another day. 


But Amos with a thankful heart 
Greeted the morning light. 

And knew not until after years, 
How near was Death that night. 








BrigF HINTS FOR BRIGHT GIRLS.—Some one 
has suggested fourteen things that every girl 
can learn before she is fifteen. The following 
“accomplishments” are within everybody’s 


reach: 
Shut the door, and shut it softly. 
Keep your own room in tasteful order. 
Have an hour for rising, and rise. 
Learn to make bread as well as cake. 
Never let a button stay off twenty-four hours. 
Always know where your things are. 
Never let a day pass without doing some- 
thing to make somebody comfortable. 
Never go about with your shoes unbuttoned. 
Speak clearly enough for everybody to un- 
derstand. 
Never fidget or hum, so as to disturb others. 
Never fuss, or fret, or fidget. 









Quakerism and the Individual. 
(Concluded from page 44.) 

Openmindedness is not only the power to in- 
terpret facts when they are presented to us, 
but it is the alertness to seize an idea when it 
comes. There is a serio-comic element in our 
mental life, which arises from the fact that we 
cannot get an answer when we want it, but 
must abide its own time of coming. We vex 
our brains to find an answer to a question that 
has been troubling us for years, and then some 
day, while walking down the street, the long 
sought answer comes sauntering into our mind 
as leisurely as if it had never been called upon, 
suggested, perhaps, by the flowers in a lady’s 
bonnet, or even by nothing at all that we can 
discover. Thus uncontrollable is the advent 
of an idea, and hence the importance of culti- 
vating the faculty that will make as easy 
and as frequent as possible, the advent of new 
knowledge. 

Thus openmindedness is a form of expecta- 
tion, an active, strenuous waiting. Itis an ex- 
pectation that while it waits, does all in its 
power to smoothe the way, to remove the ob- 
stacles of ignorance and prejudice, to bring to- 
gether all that will help and not hinder the 
advent of the great thing waited for. 

We cannot insist too strongly on the great im- 
portance of the cultivation of this faculty, be- 
cause for us as Quakers, who believe in the 
inspiration of the laity, so to speak, it bears a 
special significance. For where all may be 
ministers, where all may have a contribution 
to make, surely it is imperative that all should 
be as well qualified as possible to do that ser- 
vice. There is still variety of gifts, and there 
is still variety of ability, but upon each one 
none the less, lies the responsibility of culti- 
vating to the utmost the best that is in. him. 
This can be done by education, as we very well 
know; but let the conception of education be 
a broad one. Let education contribute to the 
development of the spirit as well as of the 
mind, for mind and spirit should be brought 
into such harmony that we need not distinguish 
between them in the religo-mental life which is 
our ideal. For education, the knowledge of 
the best that is known and thought in the 
world, contributes to the development of the 
whole man, both mind and spirit, and not to 
any one part. Education and religion, the 
study of the earth-worm and the rapt contem- 
plation of the spheres, may each contribute 
their full share to our knowledge and love of 
God. 

This being the demand of the Quaker ideal, 
let us now turn to the Individual of whom the 
demand is made—the Individual, which is the 
highest creation, the development of which, as 
one great philosopher tells us now, is the goal 
of all our being, the consummation toward 
which all our strife is tending. If Quakerism, 
by its doctrine of the Light of the Spirit, tells 
us that to us also may be committed a new 
word of Truth, and causes us to lay stress upon 
the development of the faculty that will make 
possible that revelation—namely, openminded- 
ness—so also by this same doctrine of the Light 
of the Spirit it exalts the individual to a place 
never before granted him, and makes the work- 
ing out of our individuality a sacred duty to 
each one of us. 

The philosophers tell us that individuality is 
the consciousness that selects and chooses facts 
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in order to express a meaning; and that the 
individual is the expression of this selective 
principle. As my will makes this choice, it is 
striving toward the completion of a whole that 
shall be unique, that is, that there could be no 
substitution of other facts whose whole would 
express precisely the same meaning. Also, 
they say, the world is an individual fact, the 
unique expression of a divine meaning; and we, 
being facts in that unique expression, are also 
individual and unique, and uniquely contribute 
to the expression of the divine meaning. 

This is the language of philosophy, but see 
how it sounds in our own heart-language. I 
an individual and thou an individual. In our 
lives we select and choose the facts that will 
tend, we hope, toward the fulfilment of the 
meaning of that life. “‘ My life,” we say, “shall 
have a meaning that no other life has, and 
every action in my life shall be so chosen that 
no other action would serve to express the 
unique meaning that I desire my life to have. 
I an individual and thou an individual. Yes— 
and here comes the word of our Quakerism 
made more significant by the word of philoso- 
phy—but each an individual representing the 
divine, each expressing a meaning that the Di- 
vine Being would have us express, and each 
guided by the Light that never fails toward the 
goal of the perfection of our own life. Christ 
in us, the Light of the Spirit: if these are to 
mean anything they will lead us toward a life 
of such high ideals and expectations, that our 
lives will be one concentrated purpose for the 
fulfilling of the divine meaning in ourselves; 
they will consecrate all that comes into our 
lives—knowledge, experience, gladness, sorrow 
—toward that end. Nothing less than the ex- 
pression of the divine meaning can be our ob- 
ject; with nothing less shall we be satisfied. 
Being in God and He in us, working with Him 
for the same purpose, striving against all that 
is contrary to the expression of that divine 
meaning, we join with all creation in groaning 
and travail, while we wait, with earnest ex- 
pectation, for the revealing of the sons of God, 
who, at last, shall perfectly express the divine 
ideal. 

Thus the Individual is made contributor to, 
and partaker of, the glory of the whole, while 
at the same time he is not lost in the whole, 
nor without significance in making up that 
whole. And Quakerism, by giving unparalleled 
importance to the Individual, meets the deep- 
est thought of philosophy and the highest need 
of the spiritual life, and therefore is pre-emi- 
nently suited to a time when men are seeking 
the restoration of the Individual to his true 
place in the philosophic scheme of things. At 
the same time we see our own religious prin- 
ciples made more significant by the word of 
philosophy, one interpreting the other, till we 
realize more deeply than before that “if only 
our hearts are right ” all things and all knowl- 
edge “ will be to us a fountain of light and a 
book of holy teaching,” and all things will speak 
of God. H. W. Capsury. 





WHEN you have acquired all that is possible 
in the world you will find that nothing endures 
except the character that was formed in the 
processes of material acquisition. We brought 
nothing into the world, and all that we can 
take out of it is the character formed while 
passing through it.—Methodist Protestant. 






THE FRIEND. 


For “‘ THe FRIEND.”’ 


Music. 


Music, which has such a great influence over 
the nerves and natural feelings of man, has no 
place in spiritual worship. 

We read that Jubal, who was descended from 
the first brother-murderer, was the father of 
those who handle harps and organs. 

Music has always been a means of passing 
time for the thoughtless, who reject a better 
occupation. 

Music has more effect than anything else on 
the nerves of man, on the beasts and on the in- 
habitants of the sea. Seals follow vessels at 
the sound of musical instruments. So do the 
dolphins and other kind of fishes—even the 
venomous serpent is charmed by it. 

The great organ in the cathedral brings often 
one person to tears and paroxysms and another 
into a highly martial condition. 

A stranger having been in a military camp 
said: “ When I first heard the music at their 
parade I was ready to cry. Next time I felt 
wicked, and I feared to hear any more.” 

Music is a great factor in bloody scenes. In 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks the 
cries of fear and of pain were drowned by mar- 
tial music, and the foremost ranks, consisting 
of the hosts of peasants and vagrants who had 
joined for the sake of plunder, excited by the 
sound, pressed on to the trenches, where they 
fell and filled them up, and were tramped down 
and served as a bridge for the coming troops. 
Yes, it is truly said that musical sounds will 
act on the human machine more forcibly than 
the eloquence of reason and honor. 

Napoleon in crossing the Alps used martial 
music. When the army met with obstructions 
or were on the edge of horrible precipices, 
then the music ran higher and wilder till the 
army went on—how many perished we do not 
know. The wild music worked wonders on the 
natural man. 

William Penn, in his highly esteemed work, 
“No Cross, No Crown,” has quoted from the 
Waldenses a warning against dancing in which 
there is sin against all the commandments; but 
it is the music which is the root of dancing. 
Here is a fact known to me: 

A proprietor of extensive lands and manu- 
facturers had employed a party of laborers 
from a remote district to work in stone quar- 
ries and in building stone walls. This employer 
was frank and open to all; reliable in his words 
and promises; well liked by all who knew him. 
The employed worked to satisfaction, but they 
wanted some way to pass the time when not at 
work. Onacertain First-day they invited young 
men and women to a dancing place, which they 
had hired at the outskirts of a small town. They 
danced to four o’clock the following morning, 
and when a little later some of the men came 
up to the office for instruction, the employer 
said: “ Your crew have danced all night, and 
I order them to dance all day, too. I will pay 
them common day wages, but you have to stay 
with them and see that the work is done hon- 
estly— without any girls, drink or music. I 
take this method of punishing the men, so they 
shall not dance any more here.” 

The men felt themselves unfit for anything, 
but commenced to dance. But it was a sorry 
dance, without music, drink and girls. They 
were not able to hold out more than two hours, 
when they prayed for release from the hard 
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work, which was granted, under condition that 
the next morning they should resume work and 
never get up any more dances. 

We are to have no fellowship with the deeds 
of darkness to which music belongs. 

The prophets of old knew that the Divine 
dispensation of Light would not require any 
outward show and ceremonies, and although 
such still existed in their time, they cried 
against it. 

When people become self-satisfied and luke- 
warm, they lean on other men and outward 
things and forget their first love. But they 
have to remain in their sorrow until the Light 
dispels the trouble. Where God is, there is 
order, and the spirit of the just makes men 
subject to the order of God. And where the 
Sun of Righteousness shineth there a brother 
needeth not to teach a brother and say “ Know 
the Lord,” because the Lord is known and glo- 
rified by his children who walk in the Light. 

How can a soul expect that people can be 
wise unto salvation by submitting to outward 
things that are in the highest degree hostile 
to spiritual worship, when God is a Spirit and 
must be served in Spirit and in Truth? 

Can you reconcile Christ and Belial? Do 
you think our God wants such musical honors 
as Moloch? Consider where you are drifting. 


CHARLES SHIELDSTREAM, 
PALMER, Merrick Co., Neb. 


What One Colored Man Could Do? 


A writer in the Evening Post tells a story of 
what one intelligent, enterprising and indus- 
trious colored man has been able to do for him- 
self that is worth more than volumes of abstract 
reasoning on the solution of the colored prob- 
lem. Monroe F. Clark is his name, and he is a 
full-blooded negro twenty-three years old. He 
went to Chicago from Kentucky in the World’s 
Fair year, with no money, but with a fairly 
good education for one of his meager opportu- 
nities, and with good morals and ambition. He 
became a newsboy, and his attention to busi- 
ness and his thrift soon enabled him to buy a 
horse and wagon to use in his growing news 
business. Now he owns and uses eight carts 
and horses, and he has a smart trap in which 
to drive around. He owns real estate in the 
city worth some thousands of dollars, and also 
one hundred and sixty acres of land in Ken- 
tucky. Few white men can show such results 
from so unpromising a beginning. Clark is 
also a philanthropist in a small way. Three 
years ago he established a home for his news- 
boys, now numbering fifty, the great majority 
of them negroes. He couldn’t bear, he says, 
to see the little fellows “ going straight to the 
reformatory and to the penitentiary,” so he 
renovated a rented barn, and provides there 
board, lodging and recreation. He is ambitious 
now to build a good home for his boys. “It 
eats up a good deal of my profits,” he said. 
“Tt cost me more to feed and clothe these boys 
and send them to school in winter than it would 
to hire them and let them shift for themselves. 
But I’m not hungry for money—never was.” 

No one is truly rich who has not wealth of 
love, wealth of sympathy, wealth of good-will 
for men. No one knows what luxury is who 
has not enjoyed the luxury of doing good. No 
one has real happiness who has not the happi- 
ness of making others happy. 
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A PRECIOUS truth our Lord would have us 
know is, that in the day of his reckoning we 
will be rewarded according to the service we 
would have done Him if we could have found 
opportunity for it. In his parable, those who 
worked but one hour received as much pay as 
those who worked twelve hours. They were 
idle till the eleventh hour, only because they 
could find no man to hire them. They were 
wishing and looking for work all that time.— 
J. Malcom Smith. 





“GREATNESS in any direction is an accumu- 
lation of little faithfulnesses towering into 
sight of the world. Days full of fidelities are 
like a fall of rain, bringing the life to flower 
and fruitage.”—S. S. Times. 


Items Concerning the Society. 


Mary P. Nicholson has been granted a minute by 
Western District Monthly Meeting to attend Had- 
donfield Quarterly Meeting; also to some service in 
Burlington and Bucks Quarterly Meetings. 





The N. Y. Sun says: “This seems to be the 
Iconoclastic Age. All old things must succumb to 
new ideas. The convention of two sects of Friends 
just held in New York, has resulted in a determi- 
nation to abandon the distinctive garb for both men 
and women, and also to drop the use of “thee” and 
“thou.” 

Candor compels us to admit that the garb could 
be lightened a little; but we really regret to give 
up the “thees” and the thous.” 





After transacting some business with one of the 
Society of Friends, and about to take his leave, an 
American Envoy said: 

“T admire your Society. The principle contains 
all of Christianity that I have any idea of; but I 
am sorry to see that some of you are losing your 
badges, and I don’t see how you can retain your 
principles and forego your little peculiarities, your 
marks of moderation, self-denial, and difference 
from the spirit of the world. You are lights; the 
world should come to you, and not you go to the 
world. You may gather them; but they will scat- 
ter you.” 





The Yearly Meeting of Friends for North Caro- 
lina, held at High Point, Eighth Month 7th to 14th, 
1900, was well attended. There were present sev- 
eral ministers from other Yearly Meetings. J. J. 
Neave was too unwell to attend. We had consid- 
erable in the way of teaching and explanation of 
the Bible, and one young Friend on First-day, be- 
fore a large audience, revived the apostle’s words, 
“That God had made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth,” and 
affirmed the doctrine from some personal knowl- 
edge, that God had not left himself without wit- 
ness to any people, aye,even in the dark heart of 
Africa. There were some changes made this year 
in the way of collecting money for special purposes, 
by passing cards and envelopes round for money, or 
the name and amounts subscribed by the donor; and 
when applications were made to the Yearly Meet- 
ing and approved of, it was referred to the repre- 
sentatives todecide on the amounts. The finances 
of the Yearly Meeting were found to be in better 
shape than usual, and there was nearly enough 
money to our credit in bank to pay off the $1,000 
due on our new meeting-house incurred when we 
transferred the old one to Guilford College, which 
was cause for rejoicing in our expectation to be soon 
out of debt. A good report was read from Guil- 
ford College. The number of pupils was not up to 
last year, but there were more Friends. The finan- 
cial condition was not cheering—hope it will be 
better this year. Two of the sittings were mostly 
taken up by the reading of a proposed uniform dis- 


cipline and the consideration thereof. It is revo- 
lutionary in its changes, and yet met with some 
approval. It was referred to the Quarterly Meet- 
ings to report on next year. It is only a few years 
since some changes were made in the old book of 
Discipline, and even these were not approved of by 
many, who liked the old way better. Our principle 
is to wait on the Lord and take heed to the voice 
of his spirit through our Leader and Commander, 
“* Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever,” and some of us think we ought not to move 
in it unless by his Divine drawing. Preparative 
Meetings are to be given up, and birthright mem- 
bership; a change made in the way of recording 
ministers, and elders to be trienially appointed. 

No answers required to the queries which in time 
will become a dead letter. New way of collecting 
money hinted at, and the payment for railroad fare 
for members to a five-year conference proposed. 
Our Yearly Meeting is the farthest south of all, 
and has quite a number of the farming and work- 
ing classes who need all their resources to enable 
them to live and to educate and bring up their 
children; and in the Wisdom of Truth in the set- 
ting up of our Discipline it was spread over a broad 
basis, from Monthly to Quarterly, and then to 
Yearly Meetings; and we still believe through our 
Divine President we have men and women of good 
judgment and understanding to decide all questions 
coming before us, and to hold on our way rejoicing. 
“A good understanding have all they who do his 
commandments.” Now the proposal is to transfer 
to a few men at a distance, who are to meet every 
five years, certain questions which may be pending 
or at issue. This new board of Friends’ Church In- 
quisition must do something, and on the idea of E. 
T. Pritchard that sharpened tools seek employment, 
will cut down our young cherry trees with their 
little hatchets and deprive us of fruit; also make 
muzzles for unruly oxen and whips of small cords 
well knotted for poor Mordecais. It has been done 
before, and as to enforced uniformity, it was pointed 
out that it was tried in old England by the Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians and Independents, and in 
New England by the Puritans, and proved after de- 
terminate suffering a miserable failure. We have 
been in the past sturdy and unflinching non-con- 
formists, and are not slaves, but true men drawn 
together by convincement of the Truth as it is in 
Jesus, and looking to Him as our Leader and Up- 
holder; One is our Master, even Christ, and all we, 
are brethren. We need to return to the old stand- 
ard of purity, integrity, language, brotherly love, 
humility and deportment, and are in the Lord’s 
hands. He is unchangeable, and, if suffering for 
his great name’s sake, is before us, He will support. 
To whom be glory in the churches throughout all 
ages. 

A. FISHER. 

WooDLanD, Eighth Month 20th, 1900. 

The above is accompanied by a copy of a minute 
from Rich Square Monthly Meeting, N.C., adopting 
the report of its committee “recommending to the 
Yearly Meeting the non-adoption of said proposed 
uniform discipline.” 
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Notes from Others. 


Manila has a Protestant non-sectarain college. 
It was formerly opened Sixth Month 29th, with an 
enrollment of five hundred pupils. It is the first 
educational institution ever organized in the Phil- 
ippines without the sanction and domination of the 
monkish orders. 


In a talk on “ Children’s Lies: Their Intellectual 
and Moral Significance,” Dr. Leighton Witmer, com- 
menting on the judgment of children from the ab- 
solute standard, said: “ We should look at the way 
we behave in truth-telling in our sphere of life. 
How often are we prepared to equivocate in words 
to maintain our place in social circles! Not even 
the clerical profession is exempt from the idea of 
occasionally indulging in slight prevarications.” 





Our Divine Lord and Master declined to take 
sides in the political issues dominant while He was 
upon earth, and though he went about doing good 
to the bodies of men, his gifts of healing were alto- 
gether subsidiary to the great object of his mission. 
He came to save his people from their sins, to give 
his life a ransom for many. Standing in the place 
of sinners, Jesus fulfilled the law and “bore the 
sins” of those who had broken it, and it is dishon- 
oring and belittling both his work and Him to re- 
gard Him as a political or social reformer, no mat- 
ter how excellent and desirable the reform may be. 
Him hath God exalted to be a Saviour.—Episcopal 
Recorder. 

The Church Standard has the following: “Our 
pulpits should be not merely convenient elevated 
positions, into which anyone may go in order that 
his voice may be better heard, but the places from 
which Christ’s authorized messengers are to speak 
as from the place of authority.” 

[This is good, if a right view of “authorized” 
and “authority” is intended. It is not good if 
ecelesiastically authorized is held to be sufficient, and 
the “ place of authority ” is but a clerically ordained 
seat of ministration. “Christ’s authorized messen- 
gers” are authorized, not constructively, but by 
Christ’s direct, immediate authority and gift; and 
his Spirit is the sole “place of authority” for any 
message to be delivered.—EpiTor. ] 





Dr. Cyrus Hamlin founded a boys school in the 
great Turkish city of Constantinople. When per- 
secution arose against his pupils who had become 
Christians, he established laundries and bake-houses 
and other industrial establishments, and induced 
the people to patronize these. This gave employ- 
ment to his native converts and secured them a liv- 
ing. When the Crimean war came on he was at his 
post, not only as a missionary, but directing his 
laundries and bakeries. The sick soldiers in the 
hospital must have good bread, and Florence Night- 
ingale soon discovered the bake-shops of the Amer- 
ican missionary. Henceforth no other bread was 
used in the hospitals, or by the soldiers in the city. 
Tons of bread were made and distributed every 
day, and the profits from the sale were very large. 
He could have selfishly laid up a great fortune for 
himself, but he used the money thus made for church 
building, and more than a dozen church edifices in 
the Turkish empire were built and endowed by this 
means. 

After the Crimean war was over Dr. Hamlin 
undertook the greatest work of his life, in the found- 
ing of the Robert College in Constantinople. Chris- 
topher R. Robert, of New York, furnished the money 
and desired Dr. Hamlin to superintend the work of 
building an institution for higher education. He 
undertook it in the face of the opposition of the 
Turkish Government, which refused permission to 
erect college buildings. After an effort of seven 
years he succeeded in securing asite in the suburbs 
of the city, studied architecture so that he could 
draw his own plans and superintend the building 
himself, and the result all the world knows in the 
famous Robert College in Constantinople, He was 
president of the College till 1876; then became Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Bangor Seminary in this coun- 
try; afterward president of Middleburg College, 
Vermont. The last fifteen years of his life have 
been spent in literary work and in the calm repose 
of declining years. His death came suddenly and 
unexpectedly, [Eighth Month 8th, at the age of 
ninety], in Portland, Maine, where he had gone on 
a brief visit.—Presbyterian. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep StaTEs—It is understood at Washington from 
Minister Conger that the foreign Ministers were requested 
by the Chinese Government to leave Pekin when the Taku 
ports were fired on. They refused, and then were ordered 
to go. Again they refused, and the imperial troops were 
ordered to remove them. The Ministers resisted, and the 
Legations were attacked by the imperial infantry, under 
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direct command of officers, in control of the Empress 
Dowager. 

A despatch from Washington says: So far as the Pres- 
ident is now advised, it is difficult to suppose there is a 
responsible Government in China with which a peace could 
be negotiated. The flight of the Empress and of the Em- 
peror leaves China practically without a government. 

The reply of the United States Government to Li Hung 
Chang says that it cannot enter upon negotiations until 
there is a Government in China which can prevent the hos- 
tilities of Chinese troops and Chinese citizens against the 
forces of the Powers. The text of the reply has been 
communicated to the other Governments. 

Orders have been issued by the War Department direct- 
ing that the troops on the transport Meade, intended for 
Taku, China, be sent from Nagasaki, on arrival there, to 
Manila. Orders also have been issued diverting all other 
transports with troops for China from Nagasaki to Manila. 
About four thousand troops will be affected by this order. 

It is reported from Washington that it has been decided 
to ascertain whether the Powers would entertain a pro- 
position for united action for a settlement of the Chinese 
troubles. If the efforts of this Government in that di- 
rection should be unfavorably received, and one or more 
of the Powers should insist upon the partition of China, 
then the United States would withdraw from the allied 
movement. 

Official cable despatches were received in Washington 
that the German Government had taken action substan- 
tially similar to that of the United States in rejecting 
China’s peace proposal. Germany insists that no nego- 
tiations can be conducted with Li Hung Chang until his 
credentials make plain that he has authority from the re- 
sponsible heads of the Chinese Government. 

Over thirteen hundred and fifty Cuban teachers visited 
Philadelphia on the 23rd and 24th insts., and were shown 
much attention. 

Indian wars in this country have been expensive as well 
as bloody. It is estimated by the War Department that, 
excluding the time covered by wars with Great Britain 
(1812-14) and with Mexico (1846-8) and with the Confed- 
erate States (1861-5), three-fourths of the total expense 
of the army is chargeable, directly or indirectly, to the 
Indian. The aggregate thus chargeable is put at*$807,- 
073,658, and this does not include cost of fortificttions, 
posts and stations; nor does it include amounts reimbursed 
to the several States ($10,000,000) for their expenses in 
wars with the Indians. The Indian war pension account 
in 1897 stood at $28,201,632. 

The production of iron ore in the United States for the 
year 1899, according to the annual report of the United 
States Geological Survey, which has just been compiled by 
John Birkenbine, amounted to $24,683,173 long tons, an 
increase of 5,249,997 tons; or twenty-seven per cent., 
over 1898. The records for 1898 and 1899 represent the 
largest output of iron ore mined in any country in one 
year, the nearest approach being a total of 18,062,040 
tons mined in 1880 in England. 

The Census Bureau announces that the population of 
Philadelphia is 1,293,697, an increase since 1890 of 244,- 
733, or 23.57 per cent. The increase from 1880 to 1890 
was 23.58 per cent. 

The population of Baltimore is given as 508,957, and 
of Denver, 133,859. 

The Summit Hill mine fire, in the anthracite coal regions 
of Pennsylvania, which has, been burning forty years, is 
spreading to adjacent colleries, throwing three hundred 
miners out of employment. It is estimated that the Le- 
high Coal and Navigation Company, which owns the prop- 
erty, has expended more than a million dollars in an en- 
deavor to extinguish the fire. 

It seems clear that the United States has avery difficult 
and costly task before it in the Philippines, and the large 
army now on the islands does not appear to be large enough 
to subdue the natives. 

As a result of a riot, one person was killed, twenty in- 
jured, one fatally, and fully a million dollars in property 
has been destroyed by fire in Akron, Ohio. 

The United States is not the greatest producer of pe- 
troleum. Russia last year produced 9,000,000 tons, or 
850,000 tons more than the United States. 

Ten million dollars damage is estimated to be the result 
of the forest fires in Colorado and Wyoming. According 
to report the loss on timber is only a comparatively small 
item. In many places the fires are spreading over almost 
bare country land where there is nothing but young 
growth, which might have made the forests of,ten and 
twenty years hence if it had not been for these fires. 
Lands which could have been sold for homes because of 
the pleasant surroundings will now for years not be worth 
much. The vicinity of Glenwood Springs and such places, 
where the tourists resort, will be much affected in a com- 
mercial way, because the scenery will be impaired. 

Pennsylvania has a greater number of national banks 


in operation than any other State, the total being four| A despatch from Bombay of the 28rd says: “Famine 
hundred and fifty-two. distress appalling. Thousands will die of starvation un- 

The Mississippi jetties are among the most gigantic | less rescued. Money is needed to buy both food and 
engineering feats of the world, costing in the neighbor- | blankets. The suffering from lack of clothing is terrible. 
hood of $,5000,000,and making a twenty-six foot channel | Cholera still active. The condition of destitute women 
out of a stream where there was formerly but eight feet | and deserted children specially pitiable. Many boys and 
of water. This has made of New Orleans a port for the | girls are in heartrending need.” 
largest among ocean going vessels. Through secret intelligence agents the British learn 

The Census Office made public the census returns for | that Botha and 8,000 Boers have assembled at Machado- 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minnesota. The population of | dorp, the new capital of President Kruger, with the whole 
St. Paul is 163,632, an increase over 1890 of 22.89 per | of the Boer artillery, including the heavy pieces formerly 
cent. The population of Minneapolis is 202,718, an in- | at Pretoria. 
crease over 1890 of 23.05 per cent. 

Cyclones or general storms may be 1,000 miles in di- 
ameter. Hurricanes operate on a path averaging 600 to 
800 miles wide. Tornadoes are much smaller. They may 
be only a mile wide at the top and but a few feet at the 
bottom, but they are much more dangerous than either a 
cyclone or a hurricane. 

The National Negro Business League, made up of dele- 
gates from about twenty-five States, assembled at Boston 
on the 23rd. Booker T. Washington was appointed Presi- 
dent. 

There were 372 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 178 less than the previous 
week and 34 less than the corresponding week of 1899. 
Of the foregoing, 186 were males and 186 females: 37 died 
of consumption; 18 of inflammation of the lungs and sur- 
rounding membranes; 9 of apoplexy; 9 of diphtheria, and 
7 of cancer. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, new, 104 to 105; 3's, reg., 
109 to 109%; 4’s, reg., 115 to 116; new 4’s, 133 to 134; 
5’s, 112% to 1138. 

CoTTon closed on a basis of 9c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLouR.—Winter, super., $2.40 to $2.60; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.40 to $3.50; Western winter, straight, 
$3.45 to $3.65; spring, straight, $3.70 to $3.90; city mills, 
straight, $3.45 to $3.65. Rye FLouR—$3.10 to $3.20 per 
barrel, as to quality. 

GrAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 72} to 724c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 43? to 44c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 28 to 284c. 

BEEF CATTLE. — Extra, 5§ to 6c.; good, 58 to 53c.; me- 
dium, 5} to 54c. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra, 44 to 43c.; good, 4 to 4}c.; 
common, 14 to 24c.; spring lambs, 4 to 6c. 

Hocs.—7# to 8c. for best Western. 

ForREIGN.—The French Foreign Office has received from 
Li Hung Chang a request similar to the one addressed to 
the United States Government, asking for the appoint- 
ment of Pichon, the French Minister at Pekin, or another 
person to represent France at the peace negotiations. It 
is said that all the Powers have received a like message. 

Fires, fighting and dissension are apparently following 
in the wake of the relief of Pekin. The Daily Mail pub- 
lishes despatches from the Chinese capital of the 17th, 
declaring that a great fire was then raging in the Im- 
perial City. The Russian commander had declined to ac- 
cept the decision of the other generals not to violate the 
imperial precincts, and street fighting was going on. 

A despatch from Korea says a thousand rebels have at- 
tacked Song-Ching, burning the Government buildings lo- 
cated there. 

King Oscar has formally agreed to act as arbitrator of 
the claims for compensation for losses sustained by British 
and German subjects and American citizens in Samoa. 

So far as the wholesale meat markets in London are 
concerned, each succeeding year shows a huge increase in 
the quantity imported from America and the colonies and 
gradual diminution in the bona fide English supply. Last 
year but 42 per cent. of the entire consumption was forth- 
coming from the provinces. America supplied 23 per 
cent. and Australia and New Zealand 20 per cent. 

A despatch of Minister Conger froin Pekin of the 19th 
says: “The entire city, with the exception of the Imperial 
palace, is occupied by Japanese, Russian, British, Ameri- 
cans ahd French. No representatives of the Chinese 
Government are in sight in Pekin, and the conditions are 
chaotic. 

The Chinese admit having lost 3,000 in the various 
attacks upon the Legations at Pekin. The foreigners’ 
rations dwindled to one pound a day, consisting of horse- 
flesh and rice. 

Germany insists that no negotiations can be conducted 
with Li Hung Chang until his credentials make plain that 
he has authority from the responsible heads of the Chinese 
Government. 

A despatch received from Tien-Tsin says large bodies 
of Boxers are concentrating at a point, supposed to be on 
the Pei-Ho River, about sixteen miles from Tien-Tsin, on 
the way to Pekin. 

Every animal kept by man, excepting the cat, is taxed 
in Austria. 

























































RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 74. 

Walter L. Moore, N. J.; Anne W. Boone, Canada; 
Julianna Peele, N. C.; Geo. Haines, Jr., N. J.; Hannah 
P. Smith. O.; Josiah W. Leeds, Pa., and for B. Frank 
Leeds, N. J.; Rachel 8. Maris, Phila., and for Alfred 
E. Maris; Margaret Ward, Canada; James H. Moon, 
Pa., $6, for himself, Dr. W. W. Moon, N. Y., and Ever- 
ett Moon, Minn.; Ole T. Sawyer, la., $12, for himself, 
John Knudson, Iver Olson, Sigbjorn T. Rosdale, Ma- 
linda Thompson and Anna 'T. Tostenson; John W. 
Garwood, agent, Ia., $6, fur John Williams, Almedia 
R. Wroe and George Standing ; Jacob L. Evens, N. J.; 
Allén T. Leeds, Phila.; Jonathan E. Rhoads, N. J., 
$8, for himself, Joseph Rhoads, Geo. A. Rhoads and 
Robert R. Tatnall; David Heston, F’kf’d; Sarah L. 
North, Phila. ; Susanna Brinton, Pa.; Wm. T. Cooper, 
N. J.; Mahlon Johnson, Ind., $8, for himself, Ashley 
Johnson, Nancy T. Hadley and Ruth Ann Stanton; 
Alva J. Smith, agent, Kans., for Milton Chamness ; 
Thomas D. Hoopes, Pa.; Anna Manchester, Mich. ; 
Martha R. Newkirk, Phila.; Geo. W. Thorp, F’kf’d; 
D. S. Pennell, Pa., $4, for Joseph Pennell and Eliza- 
beth C. Yarnall; George M. Warner, G’t’n; Henry 
B. Leeds, agent, N. J., $4, for John M. Roberts and 
Isaac Lippincott; Jesse Negus, agent, Ia., $12, for 
Archibald Crosbie, Tristram Coggeshall, Elias Crew, 
Hannah M. Kundson, Lydia B. Oliphant and Clark- 
son T. Penrose; John. Ramsey, Kans.; John G. 
Haines, Pa., $6, for himself, Levi S Thomas and Wm. 
T. Zook; Mary Ward for Thomas Ward, Calif.; James 
E. Armstrong, Pa., $4 (2 vols. ); John Stamp Keeling, 
Ireland, 10s. 


Gas” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 





























NOTICES. 


A YOUNG woman Friend wishes to engage for the posi- 
tion of housekeeper. Add. “H,” Office of THe FRIEND. 








FRIENDS’ LIBRARY, 142 N. 16th St., Phila—On and after 
Ninth Month 1st, 1900, Friends’ Library will be open on 
week days from 11.30 A. M. to 2 P. M. and 3 P. M. to 6 P.M. 









WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—The school year opens 
on Third-day, Ninth Month 4th, 1900. For the admission 
of pupils early application should be made to 

Wa. F. WICKERSHAM, Principal, 
Westtown, Pa. 









FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL will re-open Ninth Month 17th. 
The school office will be open daily, after Ninth Month 
8rd, from ten until one o’clock. 

J. HENRY BARTLETT, Sup’t. 















DiED, on the twenty-third of Seventh Month, 1900, 
Mary W. HARMER Griscom. She was an overseer and a 
loved member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia for the Western District. Sweetness of spirit, 
purity and fearlessness were prominent characteristics, 
enabling her to fulfil her many public duties, as well 
as those of her home life, with such fidelity and love that 
she was endeared to all. Her funeral was held at Twelfth 
Street meeting-house. Testimony was borne to the love- 
liness of her character, and a belief expressed that she 
had entered into the joys prepared for the faithful ones. 

——, on the evening of Eighth Month 17th, 1900, at 
his home, 2110 Tioga St., Philadelphia, Joun KIRKBRIDE 
HuLME, aged fifty-six years; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the Northern Dis- 
trict. 

——, on the sixth of Eighth Month, 1900, WALTER 
WORTHINGTON, in the thirtieth year of his age; a member 
4 Chesterfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, Morgan Co., 

io. 























